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OUR NATIONAL FOLLY AND ITS VICTIMS. 

BY MAJOR-GENERAL J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, V. S. A. 



How much there has been of misery upon the land and how 
little upon the sea has been phenomenal in this war. Even if 
it were easy to fix the personal responsibility for the state of 
things which has prevailed, just punishment alone would not 
remedy the evil nor even avail to guard against its recurrence. 
Close study, followed by resolute action founded upon clear in- 
sight and profound wisdom, is needed if we would care for our 
soldiers as they ought to be cared for when the cry goes up, 
" To your tents, Israel! " 

Though the flower of our manhood is selected for our soldiers, 
and weaklings are systematically rejected, still it has been dem- 
onstrated that more soldiers died of disease than from wounds, and 
that they are more in need of protection from themselves than 
from the foreign enemy. How to secure protection from germ 
diseases is fairly well known, and the task demands steadfast 
persistence in doing just the right thing at the right time. This 
is as clear a military duty as assaulting an enemy's works or tak- 
ing due advantage of cover on the skirmish line. Therefore, 
we must try to perform this duty, also, in such a way that, even 
if we fail and are stricken, we shall remain blameless. 

On these two demands all the duties of a soldier depend, viz.: 
(1.) To take proper care of himself, so that (2.) he can give a 
good account of himself when he faces the enemy; and no soldier 
has the right to weaken the fighting line by failing to take proper 
care of his health. This is an individual, as well as a collective, 
duty. 

In all other civilized nations, a certain comparatively small 
percentage is taken annually into the armies, and prepared for 
war surrounded and dominated and properly advised by several 
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times their number of men who are old soldiers, already inured 
to camp life and the march, from whom all watchful care and 
proper guidance and restraint can be expected every moment of 
tbe day; and on every matter, however trivial and incidental 
it may appear. These few recruits are absorbed into the per- 
fect organization without display of effort, and their inexperi- 
ence or ailments produce no strain nor catastrophe, for they are 
not the whole organization, but only a part of it, while the evil 
effects of their ignorance of the conditions of military life are 
minimized by the universal and individual instruction surround- 
ing them. But in an improvised army, where all are recruits 
and all are equally unused to the exigencies of soldiering, the 
conditions are reversed, and the fact that they are massed to- 
gether magnifies the discomforts and disease like the revelations 
of a microscope. 

Nothing appears more insignificant in a library than simply 
pulling a trigger with one finger, but just there hangs all the 
art of war. And all the health of the command hangs upon 
the control of the still more minute microbe. What is the soldier 
going to do about it? His orders are explicit that he shall pro- 
tect himself tirelessly against disease; and it is his bounden and 
constant duty to obey, even to the uttermost. The unending de- 
mand may not be easy; but a soldier's life in times of war is, 
proverbially, not an easy one, nor yet his death. The good soldier 
cares for himself and his comrade as well as for his country, and 
there is a constant call for all his care if he will only heed it. 

The distinctive quality of a soldier is his ability to do, and 
his familiarity with doing, his very best in large masses. How awk- 
ward even the leaders of germans, or winners of athletic contests 
in the field, appear when they first enter the ranks as soldiers, 
and what a strain upon their endurance they find the new demands 
to entail, the death roll shows and there are living witnesses to 
testify. But all men admire a magnificent review, as it displays 
the well ordered power of young men in their might. To this it 
is essential that these youths shall be assembled together in 
groups equal to a city in size, but nearly as nature made them; 
without sanitary plumbing or fresh marketing, without aqueducts 
or sewers; and it falls on them to take care of themselves, day and 
night. Perhaps, in an improvised army, the corporal knows no 
more" than the colonel about how to do the thousand and one 
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little things essential to the health and well being of the men, 
from keeping their beds off the ground to grinding coffee with- 
out a mill; and, being unaccustomed to such duties, how easily 
both can demonstrate in practice that the things, even if at- 
temped, can be ill-done; and when done in a slipshod way they 
are worse than ineffective, and the ill results flow as naturally 
from inexperience as water flows to the sea. In this way the 
circle of cause and effect is complete. Soldiers must be organized 
and trained in camps for victory. But camps are as dangerous 
as battles are. Shall we, therefore, have no battles nor camps? 

Our young men will continue, as their fathers did, to look 
these dangers fearlessly, but not heedlessly, in the face, when- 
ever our country calls them to arms; but there should be no 
useless sacrifice of such precious lives. To care for them is 
an unquestionable duty of the Government, which cannot be 
innocently ignored. The law should make adequate provision for 
preparation for war. Does it do so? The camp should be ready 
for the recruit before he enters it, and everything he needs for 
health or comfort or instruction — clothing, tents, weapons, well- 
cooked food, medical stores — should be ready to his hand. Has 
it ever been so with us? From the Revolutionary War till now, 
have we not paid in shattered constitutions for careless, inconsid- 
erate military legislation; and will it not continue to be so even 
unto the end? Liberal and extravagant expenditure of blood and 
treasure after war is declared may make up the deficiencies which 
existed when the war began because of previous inattention and 
niggardliness; but when war is on there is a new reckoning. 
It is the blood of brave men that cries aloud from the ground 
against such unpreparedness. What an improvised army needs is 
as easily determined as what a regular army needs; and should 
be as carefully provided in advance. But have we had any law 
upon the statute book heretofore authorizing, compelling, such 
preparation? The dangers of camp life which, if not so imposing 
to the imagination, are equally dread with those of battle, fall 
principally upon the volunteer. This was clearly demonstrated 
at'Chickamauga, when the regulars were ordered thence to win 
the victories of Santiago de Cuba, while the surgeons protested 
against the volunteers even taking a practice march in the la- 
mentable state of their health, which was due principally to pre- 
ventable diseases. After the volunteer has enlisted and been dis- 
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charged, slick tongues in plenty advocate his cause in considera- 
tion for his vote; but the seeds of trouble have been already sown 
and misery is broadcast over the land. Is it not evident that we 
should always have ready for immediate use, tentage and arms 
and staff and supplies for 250,000 men, and these of the finest 
quality? Dare we believe such provision will be ready for the 
next war any more than it was for that of 1861 or 1812? In 
the future, as in the pa,st, will not the volunteer be made to 
suffer in his first camp by lack, not only of recent but of old 
appropriations, and of proper preparation and of a due accumu- 
lation of cannon and all else that cannot be made in a day or 
two? And then, as always, the pensions must be increased be- 
yond all proportion to the dangers endured, simply because leg- 
islative inattention has reigned. 

The records may never show the wrecked constitutions that 
can be traced along the unskilled company kitchens and sinks, 
nor the heartburnings that attend those enthusiastic days and 
weeks when the young man offers himself as a willing sacrifice 
to uphold the cause of his country and finds himself in cease- 
less misery, sans clothes, sans food, sans arms, sans tents, sans 
everything; and it begins to dawn upon him that he is in a new 
life, and had better look out for himself if he wishes to live 
long enough to get into his first battle. But the pity of it may 
dwell in the hearts and memories of those who have watched 
these things and struggled night and day in some measure to 
relieve them; and who have seen generous hearts all over the 
nation, from Executive Mansion to mountain cabin, send good 
cheer and loving encouragement; and who have thrilled to wit- 
ness these stalwart youths, moulded into splendid organizations, 
stream by with every promise and assurance of victory fluttering 
above their banners, which have enlightened the world again 
and again as to the resolute and enduring character of Ameri- 
can patriotism and prowess. Whether in sickness or in health, 
the women of the land can thank God daily that they have taken 
such men to their heart of hearts. And upon such as these 
the honor and success of our nation securely rests. 

How earnestly every official has labored, what sympathy for 
the soldier each one has felt, and the enthusiasm and zeal dis- 
played in what all realized to be the cause not only of the coun- 
try but of humanity, is known everywhere, to all; for the best 
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sentiment of all of every station is enlisted inexpressibly in our 
country's cause. If there were not, at first, enough trousers nor 
shoes, nor tents, nor hospital stores, nor arms, is it not clear that 
the blame, however sharp and close, must also justly run far 
back beyond the opening of this war, and that this deplorable 
condition is simply part and parcel of the unadulterated folly 
which has pursued our volunteers from the beginning — the folly 
not wholly of to-day, but of yesterday? We have been suffering 
the acute and painful stage of the national folly of military un- 
readiness — a consuming folly for which tribute is due. Aye, 
and tribute is paid in the blood of our dearest! See their ema- 
ciated figures from chosen camps of instruction at Chickamauga 
or Tampa, those stricken forms from the dark jungles of Las 
Guasimas, or the thorny slopes of San Juan, and give heed to 
their dread story in due time. Have we not the just right to 
appeal to our country again and again for proper provision for 
those who uphold her banners in the hour of need? Or shall 
our young men shrink from such hardships, dangers and death 
when our country calls for them? 

The response to the country's call has been such as we would 
have it. Our young men in their manly truth and beauty have 
met the duty of their day. Nor have they sickened nor been 
stricken in vain. It is best that war should be short, sharp and 
decisive. And it has been all this. And those who have borne 
the brunt of the contest and the camp have done so unflinch- 
ingly, unmunnuringly. In the voice now raised in their behalf 
at Santiago or Montauk Point, all the nation joins, for it is 
just and righteous altogether. We have witnessed their suf- 
ferings, and they shall be recognized, and, God willing, righted. 
The nation may not have been prepared to care for them as her 
heart and ours craved they should be cared for; because she 
would have gathered them under her wings as a hen gathereth 
her chickens. But there was no time to wait. Come what would, 
the starvation of the innocents was to be immediately stopped, 
and the dastardly destruction in a friendly port of our men-of- 
war would not be endured. The task set was worthy to set a 
world on fire. Have we not the right to ask our fellow coun- 
trymen: Has not the rescue been complete? No one now suf- 
fers but soldiers and sailors, and those who have loved them 
dearly. There let the pain continue, if it must. It will be 
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stoutly borne. And then let some credit also be given, if in 
our fellow countrjTnen's kindness it may seem that any is due, 
for duty faithfully, zealously done. 

And the fallen, are they not buried out of our sight? But 
how inexpressibly dear to our memory! Before their serried 
shades we stand uncovered, steadfastly gazing at the sadness that 
abides and the unending glory they have won for their country. 
Shall their names and services, can we afford to let them, be soon 
forgotten? While memory holds her reign beneath the dome of 
thought these cherished names, these deeds of heroes, these un- 
toward sufferings, are wholly ours to enshrine and to bless forever. 

J. 0. Bbeckinbidgb. 
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